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sumptions are correct, but that we are not justified, just because by 
a purely mental or at least human process we derived this law from 
other laws which are so, in fact, in assuming that we have any right 
to expect the theorem "proven" to be experimentally verified. Now 
the point to be noticed is that though we may doubt any or all of 
the first four of these assumptions we never doubt for a moment the 
fifth ; and we would be willing to give up instantly even the laws of 
thermodynamics themselves, together with all of the consequences 
which follow from them, once we had convinced ourselves, per- 
haps even on the basis of a single very accurate measurement and 
single careful calibration of conditions and instruments, that experi- 
ment did not jibe with expectation, this even though the consequence 
which was tested was many times further remote from the postulates 
than the one we have just chosen. Never once would we give up the 
assumption that the data themselves were necessarily interconnected 
into a logical system, for to do this would be to give up the very 
possibility of an experimental test of assumptions and reasoning. 

This must be noted as perhaps the most important point of this 
whole discussion for metaphysics, regardless of whether we regard 
the data of science as things outside, or as percepts, or even concepts. 
The mere fact of experimental science requires the outer world, if 
such a thing is to be assumed, to be a logical system in the exact sense 
stated, or, if we do not assume an outer world, it requires that the 
raw data of science, be they percepts, pure properties, partial reali- 
ties, spirit, or what not, be likewise organized into a logical system, 
the laws of which can be tested by experiment. If the raw data of 
science are so organized, it apparently is of little effect on the 
methods and possibility of science whether you assume them com- 
posed of spirit, matter, force or what not, or indeed whether you 
assume that they dwell in an external world, in your mind, in some 
"Absolute," or nowhere at all. 

F. RUSSELL BlCHOWSKT. 

University of California. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Psychology of Functional, Neuroses. H. L. Hollingworth. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1920. Pp.259. 

Professor Hollingworth in his book applies himself to two main 
projects. The first is represented by an attempt to give in psycho- 
logical terms the type of reaction presented in psychoneurotic con- 
ditions. To do this he reverts to the conception of redintegration 
which Hamilton first used to indicate the tendency of a complex idea 
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to be reinstated upon the occurrence of one of its constituent parts. 
We need only to grant that a part of a stimulus may provoke a reac- 
tion similar to the reaction provoked by the complete stimulus to 
see the application of this conception to the psychoneurosis. Its rela- 
tion is especially traceable in the war psychoneurosis cases. In the 
individual, whatever the initial psychoneurotic symptom, it arose 
as a reaction to a very complex situation involving such varied de- 
tails as weapons, ghastly sights and noises, physical violence, etc. 
The individual commonly recovers from the acute symptoms when 
removed from the stimulating environment. During some time after- 
ward the occurrence of a single detail of the original complex ex- 
perience is sufficient to induce the complete symptom reaction again. 
That this conception is presented with breadth of consideration is 
well indicated by such comments as these : 

"Untutored [savage] minds are especially likely to display the reddntegrative 
type of thinking. . . . The footprint of the enemy, the sight of his weapon, 
the sound of his voice are feared in mueh the same degree as is his actual 
attack. A very great part of the reactions and beliefs of primitive men is 
made up of just such conduct — acts which, if they would be exhibited by a man 
in modern life, would be considered psychoneurotic." 

It is properly enough explained that redintegrative reactions have 
a role in such normal processes as learning; also that wherever 
redintegrative reactions occur they are variously encountered both 
in normal and abnormal, faulty, incomplete, and otherwise inade- 
quate forms. This leads to the statement, 

"Sagacity is, then, the ability to comprehend properly the part in its 
relation to the whole and to discriminate out of a whole the appropriate relevant 
or significant detail. Failure in sagacity will thus imply a disposition to rea«t 
to a present total situation by singling out some detail of it and reacting to 
this detail by some total reaction previously associated with a whole in which 
the detail figured as an item. This is the mechanism of the psychoneuroses. " 

One's opinion of this entirely hinges on one's opinion of the sagac- 
ity element. We can accept the well presented account of the redin- 
tegrative reaction, per se, and admit that there is this psychological 
process in the psychoneurosis sequence. We hesitate, however, to 
accept the other implication — that inherent sagacity plays such a 
determining role. 

The second main project of the book serves to furnish Professor 
Hollingworth with his reasons for his emphasis on this factor. It 
concerns intelligence ratings of nearly 1200 psychoneurotic indi- 
viduate — soldiers under treatment during and at the close of the 
late war in the Plattsburg army hospital. From these examinations 
it was found that the soldiers with chronic or extended functional 
nervous conditions were in the main either decidedly inferior to the 
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average soldier in intelligence, or else considerably superior to him. 
The opinion is expressed that most of the average intelligence men 
who had psychoneurotic symptoms made a rapid recovery and did 
not reach a hospital for extended cases. Regarding the other grades 
of intelligence, it is suggested that the high grade cases failed to 
make prompt recovery because of a high strung sensitiveness to the 
effects, and the low grade because of inadequate motivation and 
insight. 

It is now possible to explain why we are skeptical of the value 
of Professor Hollingworth 's interpretation. He frankly stresses 
sagacity. His explanation remains good as long as his words relate 
to the psychoneurotic group of inferior mental capacity. When 
he encounters the other psychoneurotic group, that which is con- 
siderably superior to the average, in intelligence, he explains their 
failure to make prompt recovery by attributing to them "a high 
strung sensitiveness to the effects." High strung sensitiveness has 
no obvious identity with lack of sagacity. When it is needed to 
explain one large undisputed group, it strongly tends to weaken a 
theory, put forth as general in application, whose corner stone is 
something quite dissimilar. 

One interesting observation in the book was gained by correlat- 
ing the intelligence ratings with specific symptoms, with the latter 
divided into three large groups, objective or physical, subjective or 
mental, doubtful or transitional. The individuals with overt, ob- 
jective somatic and postural symptoms were four years inferior in 
intelligence rating to those individuals whose symptoms were psychic, 
subjective and automatic. Those individuals manifesting a com- 
bination of both types of symptoms constituted mentally also an 
intermediate group. This particular finding accords with the ob- 
servations of most writers, but it is of great interest to have it receive 
scientific confirmation. 

Later chapters of the book deal with the "scattering" found in 
psychoneurotic cases, with the purely statistical aspects of the in 
vestigation, with a discussion of the reliability of group survey in 
the determination of mental age as compared with individual rating 
and with methods and standards of mental measurement. 

The lucidness of the writing and clear cut formulation of thought 
need mere mentioning to emphasize the agreeable scientific spirit of 
the book. With a very few exceptions, there is sufficient skill in the 
use and understanding of medical diagnostic terms. Possibly an 
over-assuredness in the conclusions throughout is a defect. When 
the task is told in terms of approximate mathematical valence the 
exactness of the answer can perhaps be over-rated. 
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Chiefly for its method, but also for its conclusions which are 
stimulating, the book very much deserves study. 

Thomas K. Davis. 

New Yoek. 

An Introduction to Social Ethics: The Social Conscience in a Democ- 
racy. John M. Mecklin. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. 1920. Pp. ix + 446. 

The close connection between scientific ethics and sociology is 
coming gradually to be recognized. This book is a most happy com- 
bination of the two subjects. It frankly bases ethical values upon 
the study of the social process. It therefore discards most of the 
paraphernalia of traditional ethics. There is no formal discussion 
of free will, of the nature of moral obligation, of the nature of good 
and evil, or of the summum bonum. Bather, after an introductory 
section of one hundred pages largely devoted to giving the historical 
setting of moral problems from Puritan times to the present, and 
after another section of about the same length devoted to a socio- 
psychological analysis of the moral sentiments, the author takes up 
the practical problems of an harmonious social order under present 
conditions, considering successively the moral problems involved in 
the relations of the individual to institutions in general, to the fam- 
ily, to the church, to the school, to private property, to machine 
industry, to business enterprise, to city life, and to the state. 

To some Professor Mecklin's sociological approach to moral prob- 
lems will seem not sufficiently profound and critical; but to many 
others it will give value to the book. "Whatever special criticisms 
may be offered, the general value of such an approach can no longer 
be doubted. The author is fully aware of the limitations of present 
social science as a basis for ethics, but it may be fairly claimed that 
he has made the best use of his available material. He rightly sees 
in social psychology the chief hope of making the study of society 
scientific and hence the best basis for a scientific social ethics, al- 
though he draws more or less upon all of the social sciences. More- 
over, he shows wide acquaintance with the best economic, political, 
and sociological writers, and usually uses their results critically, 
though not always. 

The author has thus produced one of the most stimulating con- 
crete ethical discussions of the problems of present democracy. The 
general title of the book is, perhaps, too broad; but its sub-title, "The 
Social Conscience in a Democracy," very nearly describes the con- 
tents of the book. As an attempt at the fusion of ethics and modern 



